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A survey  of  the  food  intake  and  nutritive  value  of  diets 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United  States  was 
made  in  spring  1965. 

A few  of  the  highlights  from  the  study  were: 

• Average  diets  for  most  of  the  sex-age  groups,  into 
which  individuals  were  classified,  either  approached 
or  were  above  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances 
set  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council  in 
1968  for  calories  and  five  of  the  seven  nutrients 
studied — protein,  vitamin  A value,  thiamine,  ribofla- 
vin, and  ascorbic  acid.  Calcium  and  iron  were  the 
nutrients  most  often  found  below  allowances. 

• In  general,  the  diets  of  males  met  the  allowances  for 
more  nutrients  than  did  the  diets  of  females.  As  might 
be  expected,  quantities  of  most  of  the  foods  and 
beverages  eaten  by  men  and  boys  were  larger  than 
those  eaten  by  women  and  girls  of  the  same  age. 

• Adolescent  girls  and  women  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  55  and  older  men  and  women  were  found  to  have 
average  diets  needing  improvement  in  several  nu- 
trients. 

• Except  for  iron,  the  average  diets  of  children  under  9 
years  of  age  were  above  the  recommendations. 

In  the  survey,  no  information  was  obtained  on  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  individuals.  Hence,  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  concerning  the  existence  of  hunger  or  malnutrition. 
Results  do  imply,  however,  the  need  for  expanded  efforts 
in  nutrition  education. 

HOW  AND  WHY  THE  STUDY  WAS  MADE 

As  part  of  the  nationwide  household  food  consumption 
survey  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
spring  1965,  information  was  obtained  on  the  food  intake 
for  one  day  of  individual  members  of  the  households  inter- 


viewed. This  is  the  first  time  estimates  of  the  food  eaten 
by  individuals  have  been  obtained  on  a nationwide  basis. 
Approximately  14,500  reports  of  food  intake  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  collected.  The  interviews  were 
distributed  over  the  13  weeks  of  spring  1965  (April,  May, 
and  June).  Data  were  collected  during  all  days  of  the 
week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

After  the  household  food  information  was  obtained, 
respondents  were  requested  to  provide  information  about 
the  food  eaten  by  family  members  both  at  home  and  away 
from  home.  Homemakers  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions for  each  member  of  the  household: 

1.  What  foods  and  beverages  were  eaten  (including 
information  on  preparation ) ? 

2.  How  much  of  each? 

3.  What  time  of  day  was  food  eaten? 

4.  Was  food  eaten  at  home  or  away  from  home? 

Information  on  food  intake  was  obtained  by  the  recall 

method  for  the  day  ( midnight  to  midnight ) preceding 
the  interview.  A 24-hour  period  was  chosen  in  order  to 
include  all  between-meal  food  or  snacks  as  well  as  regular 
meals  eaten. 

The  data  are  summarized  in  terms  of: 

Average  quantities  of  foods. 

Percentage  of  persons  using  those  foods. 

Average  quantities  of  nutrients  in  all  foods  eaten. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  nutrients  contributed  by 
each  major  group  of  foods. 

Calculations  of  averages  and  percentages  for  each  of  the 
22  groups  of  persons,  classified  by  age  and  sex,  were  based 
on  all  persons  in  each  group. 

The  averages  and  percentages  based  on  reports  from  the 
large  number  of  persons  included  in  this  survey  provide 
data  on  both  food  consumption  and  nutrient  content  of 
diets  that  are  representative  of  the  various  groups  of  in- 
dividuals. 


Data  from  the  study  are  expected  to  be  most  useful  in 
providing  information  on  types  of  foods  used  by  various 
sex-age  groups;  for  comparing  the  quantities  of  foods  con- 
sumed and  nutritive  value  of  the  diets  of  these  groups;  in 
highlighting  groups  with  diets  that  need  improvement;  and 
in  providing  information  on  the  food  consumed  by  various 
sex-age  groups  making  up  the  family. 

FOOD  INTAKE 

Quantities  of  the  food  groups  eaten  by  men  and  boys 
in  the  United  States  were  generally  larger  than  those  eaten 
by  women  and  girls  in  the  same  age  range.  The  number 
of  persons  eating  the  foods,  however,  is  nor  reflected  by  the 
quantities.  Similar  numbers  of  males  and  females  used  most 
of  the  food  groups,  but  women  and  girls  ate  smaller 
amounts. 

Exceptions  to  these  generalizations  were  found  in  the 
following  groups:  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit,  dark-green  and 
deep-yellow  vegetables,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruit.  In 
these  groups,  average  quantities  eaten  by  women  and  girls 
equaled  or  exceeded  quantities  eaten  by  men  and  boys  at 
the  same  ages. 

Kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten  were  tabulated  by  12 
food  groups:  milk  and  milk  products;  eggs;  meat,  poultry, 
and  fish;  legumes  and  nuts;  fats  and  oils;  grain  products; 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit;  potatoes;  dark-green  and  deep- 
yellow  vegetables;  other  vegetables  and  fruit;  sugars  and 
sweets;  and  beverages  other  than  milk  and  juices.  The 
charts  show  the  quantities  eaten  in  five  of  these  groups 
( figs.  1 through  5 ) . 

Milk  and  milk  products 

Foods  in  this  group  were  the  major  source  of  calcium  in 
the  diet,  and  in  most  sex-age  groups,  the  major  source  of 
riboflavin.  Quantities  shown  in  the  chart  are  in  terms  of 


fluid  milk,  with  milk  products  equated  to  fluid  milk  on  the 
basis  of  their  calcium  equivalent.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  butter  is  a dairy  product,  it  is  not  classified  with 
this  group  but  included  with  fats  and  oils. 

The  highest  level  of  consumption  was  by  children  under 
1 year,  and  the  next  highest  by  boys  of  ages  9 through  19. 
Boys  and  men  used  more  milk  products  than  girls  and 
women  in  all  age  groups  9 years  and  above. 

Among  females,  consumption  declined  from  12  years  on. 
It  was  lowest  in  the  age  group,  35-54,  when  the  average 
milk  or  the  calcium  equivalent  of  milk  products  used  was 
not  quite  1 cup  per  day. 

Among  males,  a sharp  decrease  in  consumption,  equival- 
ent to  about  1 cup  of  milk,  occurred  between  ages  18-19 
and  20-34  years  when  the  competition  of  coffee  and  other 
beverages  was  strongest. 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

For  both  males  and  females,  consumption  of  meat,  poul- 
try, and  fish  increased  until  peak  consumption  was  reached 
in  the  20  to  34  year  group.  Thereafter,  consumption  de- 
clined. Quantities  eaten  by  males  were  considerably  higher 
than  those  by  females.  Use  of  foods  in  this  group — a lead- 
ing source  of  protein  in  most  diets — was  generally  high. 
Except  for  the  very  youngest  children,  over  85  percent  re- 
ported using  one  or  more  foods  from  this  group  on  the 
day  of  the  survey. 


Grain  products 

Grain  products  were  included  in  the  diets  of  practically 
everyone.  Bread  products,  including  rolls  and  biscuits,  were 
eaten  in  larger  quantities  and  by  more  persons  than  other 
items  in  this  group.  Boys  and  men  used  larger  quantities 
of  grain  products  than  girls  and  women  in  all  age  groups, 
9 years  and  above.  Peak  consumption  was  by  boys  of  ages 
15  through  19  who  consumed,  on  the  average,  grain  prod- 
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Licfs  weighing  the  equivalent  of  six  slices  of  bread  plus  7 
ounces  of  other  grain  products.  In  the  chart,  these  weights 
are  reported  as  flour  equivalents — -the  weight  of  flours, 
meals,  and  cereals  added  to  the  weight  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  flour,  meal,  other  cereal  products  in  baked  goods 
and  prepared  mixtures,  chiefly  grain. 


Vegetables  and  fruit 

Citrus  fruits  are  recognized  as  good  sources  of  ascorbic 
acid;  tomatoes,  as  a fair  source.  Consumption  ranged  from 
19  percent  by  infants  under  1 year  to  50  percent  by 
men  and  women  in  the  20-34  year  group.  Women  of  ages 
55  through  74  years  ate  more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits 
than  men  in  the  same  age  span — an  exception  to  the  ob- 
servation that  men  generally  ate  more  of  all  food  groups 
than  did  women. 

Dark-green  and  deep-yellow  vegetables  include  vege- 
tables high  in  vitamin  A value,  such  as  broccoli,  spinach, 
carrots  and  sweet  potatoes.  Use  was  relatively  low — only 
10  to  20  percent  of  all  petsons  in  the  various  age  groups 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT 
Quantity  per  Person  in  a Day 


AGE  IN  YEARS 

DIETS  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  1 DAY  IN  SPRING,  1965 


Figure  4 


ate  any  of  these  vegetables  in  a day.  Since  avetage  quanti- 
ties are  based  on  all  persons  in  a group,  these  amounts  are 
relatively  low.  The  highest  users,  males  ages  65  through 
74,  ate  an  average  of  23  grams,  the  equivalent  of  iVj 
tablespoons  of  cooked  carrots  or  2 tablespoons  of  spinach. 

In  most  of  the  sex-age  groups,  half  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons used  potatoes  on  the  day  of  the  survey.  In  general, 
average  quantities  used  increased  up  to  20-34  years  for 
both  males  and  females,  and  then  decreased.  Males  used 
larger  quantities  than  females — almost  twice  as  much  at 
the  peak  consumption. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruit,  those  not  already  mentioned, 
accounted  for  over  half  of  the  total  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
most  sex-age  groups.  The  largest  use  was  by  males  at  35- 
54  years.  Between  75  and  85  percent  of  most  groups  re- 
ported using  one  or  more  foods  from  this  group  on  the  day 
of  the  survey. 

Beverages  other  than  milk  and  juices 

These  beverages  include  coffee,  tea,  soft  drinks,  and 
alcoholic  beverages.  Consumption  increased  with  age,  and 
the  highest  was  by  men  and  women  in  ages  35  through  54. 
A large  increase  in  coffee  consumption  occurred  between 
the  18-19  and  20-34  year  age  groups. 

Soft  drinks  constituted  a large  proportion  of  these  bever- 
ages used  by  children  and  adolescents.  About  one-third  of 
the  children  and  one-half  of  the  adolescents  reported  using 
soft  drinks  in  a single  day. 

Generally,  the  average  quantities  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts consumed  by  persons  in  different  age  groups  varied 
inversely  with  the  average  quantities  of  other  beverages 
used. 


NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIETS 

The  average  nutritive  content  of  the  food  and  beverages 
consumed  by  the  different  sex  and  age  groups  was  com- 
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pared  with  the  1968  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  adapted  to  match  the  22  sex- 
age  groupings  used  in  the  study.  Primary  emphasis  was 
given  to  comparisons  of  the  average  diets  of  different  sex- 
age  groups. 

For  most  of  the  sex-age  groups,  average  diets  approached 
(90  to  100  percent)  or  were  above  the  recommended 
allowances  for  calories  and  five  of  the  seven  nutrients 
studied — protein,  vitamin  A value,  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
and  ascorbic  acid  (fig.  6).  As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart, 
calcium  and  iron  were  the  nutrients  which  were  below 
dietary  allowances  for  more  of  the  sex-age  groups  than  any 
other  nutrient — as  much  as  30  percent  or  more  in  some 
groups. 

The  average  number  of  calories  was  about  the  same  as 
the  recommendations  in  the  diets  of  males,  and  about  10 
percent  below  in  the  diets  of  females. 


The  contribution  of  fat  to  the  total  calories  in  the  diet 
averaged  about  45  percent  for  men  20-64  years— considered 
by  many  to  be  too  high  a proportion.  The  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Board  does  not  include  an  allowance  for  fat  in  the 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  nor  a recommendation 
on  the  percentage  of  calories  thar  should  come  from  fat. 

For  all  age  groups  included  in  the  study,  average  inrakes 
of  protein  were  over  100  percent  of  the  recommended 
allowances,  with  a range  of  about  110  to  250  percent. 

Average  intakes  of  vitamin  A value,  thiamine,  and  ribo- 
flavin in  the  diets  of  several  groups  of  females  were  5 to 
15  percent  below  recommended  amounts.  In  the  diets  of 
most  age  groups  of  males,  however,  amounts  of  thiamine 
were  5 to  15  percent  above  recommended  allowances;  of 
riboflavin,  15  to  70  percent  above;  and  of  vitamin  A value, 
from  10  to  75  percent  above.  Only  one  group,  men  75 
years  and  over,  had  diets  that  did  not  meet  the  allowances 
for  ascorbic  acid. 
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Figure  6 


Almost  all  groups  of  females  and  several  groups  of  males 
reported  diets  that  provided  less  food  energy  than  in  the 
National  Research  Council’s  table  of  recommended  allow- 
ances. 

Data  for  calcium  and  iron  in  the  diets  are  shown  in 
figures  7 and  8.  As  will  be  noted,  many  of  the  age  groups 
had  diets  furnishing  less  than  recommended  allowances  of 
these  2 nutrients,  with  several  groups  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent below  recommendations.  The  average  diets  of  girls 
(15-17  years)  and  of  women  (35  years  and  over)  were 
about  35  percent  below  recommended  allowances  for  cal- 
cium. The  average  diets  of  girls  and  women,  9 through  54 
years,  were  about  40  percent  below  the  amounts  suggested 
for  iron.  Diets  of  children  under  3 furnished  about  half 
the  recommended  allowances  for  iron,  while  average 
amounts  of  calcium  were  above  recommendations. 


However,  as  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  indicates,  the 
recommended  allowances  for  iron  are  not  expected  to  be 
met  through  ordinary  food  products  by  all  sex-age  groups.^ 
About  6 mg.  of  iron  per  1,000  calories  of  food  is  all  that 
might  come  from  a normal  U.S.  diet  without  additional 
fortification  of  foods  beyond  the  present  levels  in  bread, 
flour,  and  many  cereals.  On  the  basis  of  currently  available 
foods,  and  considering  calorie  recommendations,  the  normal 
diets  of  children  under  3 years,  of  boys  12-14  years,  and  of 
females  under  55,  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve  the  1968 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  for  iron. 

Groups  with  diets  in  need  of  improvement 

One  objective  of  this  study  was  to  identify  those  sex-age 
groups  with  diets  most  in  need  of  improvement. 


^ National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research  Council, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board.  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances. 
National  Academy  Sciences  Publication.  1964.  7th  Edition 
Revised,  1968. 


Figure  8 


The  groups  with  average  diets  below  recommendations 
for  more  than  one  mineral  or  vitamin  were  all  age  groups 
of  females  9 years  and  over,  boys  12-17,  and  older  men 
75  and  over.  It  is  apparent  that  many  persons  within  those 
groups  had  diets  in  need  of  improvement,  especially  whete 
averages  fell  to  more  than  30  percent  below  recommenda- 
tions, as  for  calcium  and  iron. 

The  following  groups  need  dietary  improvement  to  meet 
recommended  allowances. 

• Adolescent  girls  and  women,  ages  9 through  64. — 
Calcium  was  under  the  recommended  allowances  for  all 
females  in  this  age  range  by  at  least  20  percent,  and  for 
some,  over  30  percent.  Levels  of  iron  in  the  diets  were  30 
percent  or  more  below  recommended  amounts  except  for 
women  55-64.  All  these  groups  also  had  diets  slightly 
below  recommended  allowances  for  thiamine. 

® Older  men  and  women. — Women,  65  years  and  over, 
had  diets  30  percent  or  more  below  recommended  allow- 
ances for  calcium,  and  also  under  the  allowances  for  thia- 
mine, riboflavin,  iron,  and  vitamin  A value.  Men  of  the 
upper  age  group,  75  years  and  over,  had  diets  that  averaged 
24  percent  below  allowances  for  calcium,  and  also  some- 
what under  allowances  for  riboflavin,  vitamin  A value,  and 
ascorbic  acid. 

• Infants  and  children  under  5 years. — Iron  in  the  diets 
of  infants  and  children  in  this  age  group  averaged  about 
50  percent  under  the  recommended  allowance.  Other  nu- 
trients, however,  were  found  to  be  above  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  average  intake  of  calories  by  infants  up  to  3 
months  of  age  was  50  percent  above  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances;  averages  for  the  two  groups  of  infants 
3 through  5 months  and  6 through  11  months  were  15 
to  20  percent  above  recommendations.  Average  protein, 
calcium,  vitamin  A value,  and  riboflavin  intakes  from  food 
were  about  2 to  3 times  the  recommendations  for  each 
of  the  three  age  groups  under  one  year. 
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Use  of  vitamin  or  mineral  supplements 

Information  was  also  obtained  in  the  study  on  whether 
vitamin  or  mineral  supplements  were  used  during  the  24- 
hour  period  covered.  Reported  use  by  persons  over  3 years 
of  age  ranged  from  about  12  percent  for  girls  15-17  years 
and  boys  and  men  15-34  years  to  about  34  percent  for  men 
and  women  75  years  and  over.  Over  half  (55  percent)  of 
the  infants  under  1 year  and  43  percent  of  the  young 
children  1 through  2 years  received  vitamin  or  mineral 
supplements. 

The  nutritive  content  of  these  supplements  and  the 
quantity  used  were  not  obtained  and  thus  were  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  calculation  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
diets. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SURVEY  FOR 
NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

The  1965  survey  of  the  diets  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  United  States  supplements  earlier  reports 
of  the  diets  of  households  in  emphasizing  the  need  for 
nutritionists  to — 

1.  Intensify  nutrition  education  programs.  Individuals 
in  many  American  families  at  all  income  levels  need 
guidance  in  meeting  their  nutritional  needs  from  the 
great  abundance  of  foods  available.  Emphasize  wise 
choice  of  foods  for  family  meals  at  home  and  for 
meals  and  snacks  eaten  away  from  home.  Use  mass 
media  and  other  means  to  reach  everyone. 

2.  Develop  nutrition  programs  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
different  age  groups,  and  of  different  income  groups. 
Develop  goals  and  stress  wise  selection  of  foods  with- 
in the  framework  of  food  habits  and  preferences  of 
the  various  age  groups.  This  study  and  other  dietary 
surveys  have  shown  that  higher  incomes  and  increased 
buying  power  do  not  necessarily  result  in  better  diets. 
Emphasize  wise  selection  of  foods  at  different  expend- 
iture levels. 

3.  Emphasize  increased  consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  and  other  foods  that  are  good  sources  of 
nutrients  most  often  found  below  the  recommended 
allowances.  Point  up  the  importance  of  using  en- 
riched and  fortified  forms  of  grain  products.  Stress 
the  importance  of  foods  rich  in  iron,  particularly  for 
young  children  and  for  girls  and  women. 

Nutrients  that  were  most  often  found  to  be  below  the 
recommended  allowances,  and  foods  that  are  good  sources 
of  nutrients  include: 

1.  Calcium — milk  and  milk  products  (other  than  but- 
ter), flour  and  cereal  products  with  added  calcium, 
dark -green  leafy  vegetables. 

2.  Iron — lean  red  meats,  organ  meats,  dark-green  vege- 


tables, dry  beans  and  peas,  whole  grain  and  enriched 
grain  products. 

3.  Thiamine — lean  pork,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and  whole 
grain  and  enriched  grain  products. 

4.  Riboflavin — milk  and  milk  products  (other  than  but- 
ter), meat,  especially  organ  meats,  dark-green  and 
leafy  vegetables. 

5.  Vitamin  A — dark -green  and  deep-yellow  vegetables, 
whole  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  fortified  margarine, 
egg  yolk,  liver,  and  some  deep-yellow  or  orange- 
fleshed  fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  cantaloups. 

The  source  of  the  data  in  this  issue  of  NPN  is:  ARS 
62-18,  "Food  Intake  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Diets  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children  in  the  United  States,  Spring  1965.” 

This  preliminary  report  presents  tables  and  findings  on 
the  average  nutritive  content  of  food  eaten  in  one  day  by 
the  men,  women,  and  children  included  in  the  survey; 
average  quantities  and  percentage  of  persons  eating  speci- 
fied foods  and  food  groups;  contribution  of  the  12  food 
groups  to  the  food  energy  and  nutrients  in  the  diet;  and 
percentage  of  persons  using  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments. Data  are  shown  for  the  United  States  by  income 
levels  and  for  the  North  and  South  separately,  all  incomes 
combined. 

Single  copies  of  ARS  62-18  are  available  from  Consumer 
and  Food  Economics  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  USDA,  Federal  Center  Building,  Hyattsville, 
Md.  20782. 

Later  reports  will  present  information  on  family  mem- 
bers’ food  intake  and  the  nutrient  content  of  their  diets 
for  1 day,  by  income  level  and  by  two  urbanizations  ( urban 
and  rural)  in  the  United  States  and  by  two  regions  (North 
and  South),  spring  1965.  In  addition  to  data  shown  in  the 
preliminary  report,  information  on  food  from  home  food 
supplies  and  food  away  from  home  will  be  included,  as 
well  as  information  on  food  from  all  sources.  Contents 
will  include  information  on  frequency  of  eating  and  time 
of  day  food  was  eaten  for  food  at  home  and  food  away, 
and  by  day  of  week.  Data  will  be  shown  by  income  and 
for  two  urbanizations  (urban  and  rural). 

1969-70  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  EDUCATION  (ICNE) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division — 
Mrs.  Hazel  Hildebrand,  Mrs.  Linda  Cleveland. 
Human  Nutrition  Research  Division — Mrs.  Mary 
Marshall,  Dr.  Willis  A.  Gortner. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

School  Lunch  Division — Arthur  Holmaas,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Olsen. 
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Cooperative  State  Research  Service: 

Human  Nutrition  and  Consumer  Use  Research  Divi- 
sion— Dr.  Mary  Beth  Minden,  Dr.  Clyde  Richards. 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Operating  Loan  Division — Mrs.  Ella  Mae  Berdahl. 
Federal  Extension  Service: 

Dr.  Evelyn  Spindler,  Mrs.  Fern  Kelley,  Vice  Chairman, 
ICNE. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 

International  Agricultural  Development — Gertrude 
Drinker. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND 
WELEARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Service: 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — J.  William  Boehne, 
Theresa  Demus. 

Office  of  Education: 

Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs — 
Dr.  Mary  Lee  Hurt,  Dr.  Margaret  Alexander. 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — Elsa 
Schneider. 

Office  of  Nutrition  and  Health  Services — Mrs.  Patricia 
Stevenson. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
Community  Health  Services — Mrs.  Edith  G.  Robins, 
Dorothy  M.  Youland. 

Indian  Health  Services — Helen  Ger  Olson,  Winston 
Osborn. 

Regional  Medical  Programs — Mrs.  Majorie  Zukel, 
Chairman  ICNE;  Dr.  Ogden  Johnson. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Disease — Dr.  Karl  E.  Mason,  Dr.  Benjamin  T. 
Burton. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Children’s  Bureau — Frances  Shoun,  Mary  Egan. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  INTERIOR 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries — Mrs.  Rose  Kerr,  Dr. 
Bruce  Stillings. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Agency  for  International  Development: 

Office  of  War  on  Hunger — Charles  A.  Ladenheim,  Dr. 
Irwin  Hornstein. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Program — Dr. 
Arthur  Frank,  Carmen  Onstad. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Dean,  Mrs.  Kester  L.  Hastings. 

Liaison  Representatives 

PEACE  CORPS 

David  A.  Danielson,  Dr.  David  Lawrence. 

PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Health  Promotion  Branch — Dr.  Bertlyn  Bosley,  Dr.  John 
Kevany. 

Observer 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
Simon  A.  McNeely,  Dr.  William  L.  Haskell. 

ICNE  Executive  Secretary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division — 
Mabel  A.  Walker. 

STATE  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Alabama — Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Cloud,  Center  for  Develop- 
mental and  Learning  Disorders,  University  of  Alabama, 
1919  7th  Avenue  South,  Birmingham  35233- 
Arizona — Anita  Yanochik,  Arizona  State  Department  of 
Health,  1624  W.  Adams  Street,  Phoenix  85007. 
Colorado — Mrs.  Betty  H.  Bay,  Extension  Assistant  Professor, 
Nutrition,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins  80521. 

Connecticut — Dr.  Doris  Johnson,  Director  of  Dietetics, 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven  06504.  ^ 

District  of  Columbia — Jeanne  Clarke,  Executive  Director, 
Dairy  Council  of  Greater  Metropolitan  Washington, 
1511  K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  20037. 

Florida — Mildred  Kaufman,  Director,  Division  of  Nutri- 
tion, Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  P.  O.  Box  210, 
Jacksonville  32201. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Ann  Smith,  Georgia  College,  Milledgeville 

31061. 

Illinois,  State — Catherine  Vial,  Riverside  Manor  Nursing 
Home,  707  Riverside  Drive,  Rockford  61103. 

Illinois,  Chicago  (Chicago  Nutrition  Association) — Mrs. 
Ethel  1.  Ugelow,  Director,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  Family  Development,  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  318  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6O6O6. 
Indiana— Dr.  Charlotte  Harker,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute  47809. 
Iowa — Dr.  Wilma  D.  Brewer,  Head,  Department  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames  50010. 
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Kansas — Mary  Jo  Koons,  Home  Economist,  Marketing 
Division,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Topeka  66612. 

Kentucky — Joella  Sisler,  Director,  Nutrition  Program, 
Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  State  Department 
of  Health,  275  E.  Main  Street,  Frankfort  40601. 

Maine — Dr.  Margaret  Thornbury,  Professor,  Food  and 
Nutrition,  School  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono  04473. 

Maryland — Clare  Forbes,  Division  of  Nutrition,  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Health,  301  W.  Preston  Street, 
Baltimore  21201. 

Massachusetts  (Subcommittee  of  the  Central  Health  Coun- 
cil)— Lucile  Bridges  (Acting  Chairman),  Executive 
Director,  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council,  1034 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  02215. 

Minnesota — Mary  Darling,  Minnesota  Health  Department, 
717  Delaware  Street,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  55440. 

Mississippi — Dr.  Eleanora  Sense,  Professor,  Foods  and 
Nutrition,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  Columbus  39701. 

Montana — Mrs.  Fannie  Milodragovich,  Associate  Professor, 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula  59801. 

New  Hampshire — Dorothy  Kingsbury,  Head,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department,  Teachers  College,  Keene  03431. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Margaret  Zealand,  State  Nutrition  Con- 
sultant, Health,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health, 
Trenton  08625. 

New  Mexico — Viola  Fisher,  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Health,  408  Galisteo  Street,  Santa  Fe  87501. 

New  York,  State  Nutrition  Council — Mrs.  Ruth  Hayes,  2 
Overlook  Road,  White  Plains  10605. 

New  York,  City  (Food  and  Nutrition  Council  of  Greater 
New  York) — Dr.  Nicetas  Kuo  (President),  Jamaica 
District  Health  Center,  90-37  Parsons  Boulevard,  Ja- 
maica, Queens  11432.  Dr.  Rose  Mirenda  (Planning 
Board  Chairman ) , Home  Economics  Department,  Hunter 
College,  695  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 

North  Carolina  ( Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition ) — Eliza- 
beth Jukes  (President),  Chief,  Nutrition  Section,  State 
Board  of  Health,  P.  O.  Box  2091,  Raleigh  27602. 

Ohio — Dr.  Betty  B.  Smythe,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  10 
Hillside  Drive,  Delaware  43015. 

Oklahoma — Dr.  Helen  Barbour,  Head,  FNIA  Department, 
Division  of  Home  Economics,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Stillwater  74074. 


Oregon — Marie  Tribble,  Extension  Foods  and  Nutrition 
Specialist,  Room  l6l.  Home  Economics  Building,  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis  97331. 

Pennsylvania — Dr.  George  P.  Barron,  Jr.,  Professor,  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  College  of  Human  Development,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  University  Park  16802. 

Rhode  Island — Mrs.  Evelyn  Mason,  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Woodward  Hall,  Universiry  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston  02881. 

South  Carolina — Kathleen  Gaston  (Cochairman),  Director, 
School  Food  Service  Program,  South  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Rutledge  Building,  Columbia 
29201.  Dr.  Hilla  Sheriff  (Cochairman),  Director,  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Division,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Columbia  29201. 

Tennessee — Nazza  Noble,  Extension  Nutritionist,  Box 
1071,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  37901. 

Texas — Dr.  Mary  Wanda  Harp,  Head,  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Lamar  State  College  of  Technology, 
Beaumont  77704. 

Utah — Mrs.  Ruth  Wheeler,  Associate  Professor,  Food  and 
Nutrition,  Family  Life  Building,  Utah  State  University, 
Logan  84321. 

Vermont — Dr.  Ellen  Morse,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Terrill  Hall,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 
05401. 

Virginia  (Subcommittee  of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Health 
and  Medical  Care) — Dr.  S.  J.  Ritchey,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Nutrition  and  Foods,  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg 
24060. 

Washington — Peggy  Pipes,  Nutritionist,  Clinical  Training 
Unit,  Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation  Center, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle  98105. 

West  Virginia — Dr.  Reginald  Krause,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  Basic  Sciences  Building,  Medical 
Center,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown  26506. 

Wisconsin — Dr.  Maxine  McDivitt,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  53701. 

Puerto  Rico — Dr.  Ellis  H.  Plyler,  Colegio  Pedagogia, 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico,  Recinto  de  Rio  Piedras, 
Rio  Piedras  00931. 

Virgin  Islands — -Mrs.  Julia  Taylor  Wallace,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Nutrition  Services,  Department  of  Health,  St.  Thomas 
00802.  Mr.  Harold  Clum,  Director,  Extension  Service, 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Croix  00801. 


Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Interagency  Committee  on  Nutrition  Education. 


Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
(Printing  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  July  23,  1968.) 
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